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THE INTERNATIONAL NURSING CONGRESS OF 1909 

" The organizers of the International Nursing Congress to be held in 
London in conjunction with the Quinquennial Meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses have already secured the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, from July 20 to 23, 1909, for this purpose. The whole suite 
of rooms has been retained, the Large Hall and ante-rooms, Council 
Chamber, and No. 13, Small Hall, with 14, 15, 16, 17, and 20, for the 
convenience of members, as committee, rest, press, and dressing rooms. 

" In conjunction with the conference, it is proposed that nurses shall 
organize a real practical exhibit of their own work. 

"Already an invitation has been received for all delegates and 
members of the congress for a soiree on the evening of Monday, July 19, 
when a very picturesque ceremony will take place. The United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and Germany now form the International 
Council of Nurses. Holland, Denmark, and Finland are to be affiliated 
next year, and we can imagine how charming will be the welcome 
arranged in admitting the nurses of these progressive countries to 
membership of the Council. 

" Presidents of National Councils and accredited national delegates 
will also be introduced to the members of the congress at this social 
gathering, preparatory to the opening of the congress at Caxton Hall 
on the morning of July 20." 

The above notice in the British Journal of Nursing for August 15 
shows that active measures for the next international gathering of nurses 
are under way. This meeting in London will be the first regular business 
meeting since 1904, when a regular session was held in Berlin. 

Some details of the working machinery are to be considered for 
future speed and smoothness in making wheels go around, and three new 
countries are to be united in our international bond of fellowship — 
Holland, Finland, and Denmark, thus placed in the order in which they 
have applied for admission. 

Nurses of all countries who are coming to this meeting, please get 
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ready your uniforms in full, for we are to have a wonderful gathering 
in full regalia, everyone dressed in uniform down to the last button. 
Great disappointment was expressed after the French meeting that so few 
nurses' uniforms were seen, and in London we mean to have nurses of all 
countries see each other in hospital or working dress. 

THE HOTEL DIEU OF BEAUNE 
The little city of Beaune in France is so exceedingly beautiful and 
its wonderful old hospital such a rare and perfectly preserved gem of 
the fifteenth century that one cannot imagine, after visiting it, why every 
traveller does not go there. The whole place is so unspoiled and pic- 
turesque, the walks are so lovely, and the remains of old walls so 
bewitching that one forgets the world quite, and, on entering the Hotel 
Dieu, simply cannot believe that time has not turned back five hundred 
years. This famous hospital has been carefully preserved in the most 
perfect manner, and has, indeed, become such an important sight for 
visitors that regular visiting hours are fixed for tourists, during which 
one may walk decorously about in all directions as in a museum. The 
sisters wear the very prettiest dress of any hospital nuns; the bedside 
tables shine with old pewter tankards for milk or water and with brass 
basins brilliantly polished which are used instead of our prosaic porcelain 
utensil. Here one sees marble fountains in the middle of the ward, and 
log fires burning in enormous and stately fireplaces. In the large wards 
are the quaintest possible beds, built solidly down each side of the ward, 
of hard wood, like little rooms open at both sides, with a hard wood 
ceiling. Wooden partitions separate these little rooms from each other, 
and the patients lying in bed have their sides to the ward, as in a Pullman 
sleeping car, instead of their feet. Heavy curtains are fastened to 
rings on the bed top. The beds are not built right up to the wall but a 
passageway is left with box seats in which the patients keep their clothes. 
On the heavy partitions of hard wood between the patients in this solidly 
built row of beds are little shelves where books, flowers, medicines and 
trinkets are kept. In the photograph the beds look like choir stalls in 
a church. The great ward is richly decorated like a church, and the 
bed curtains and counterpanes are of crimson. Upstairs is a museum 
full of beautiful historic relics which silently tell the tale of the hospital. 
It was founded and endowed by a pious and wealthy bourgeois and his 
wife — Nicolas Rolin, who became a Chancellor, and Guigone de Salins, a 
charming, cultured woman, of ancient family, who was her husband's 
chief inspiration. They lavished every luxury and appointment on it, 
and it was their dear delight. The first sister came from Flanders to 
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manage it, her name, Alardine Gasquiere. She was a notable executive 
and of masculine strength of character, but devout to bigotry, an iron 
disciplinarian, and carried religious observances and penances to excess. 
No sister could even take a drink of water without her permission. All 
this was repugnant to the Chancellor, who disliked strict religious rules 
in a hospital, and he tried to persuade Sister Alardine to modify them. 
So autocratic was she that she refused and even told him that after his 
death she and her nuns did not intend to obey his heirs. The Chancellor 
thereupon very properly discharged her without delay and made his own 
rules, which were liberal and common-sense, making the care of the sick 
of the first importance, and he also engaged another sister, whose posi- 
tion was much like that of the matron of an English hospital. She 
selected, trained, and placed her nurses, who had a long probation, and 
then took simple vows. They were not bound to strict poverty but could 
possess, inherit, and spend their own money. They were mostly of gentle 
birth and are still, I believe, always of good family. After the Chan- 
cellors death his wife, the good and devoted woman, made her home in 
the hospital, directing all its affairs, and also took a part in the nursing. 
She had a legal struggle over its possession with her ambitious son, who 
was a Cardinal, for the hospital had rich endowments. The case was 
taken to Paris and after seven years was decided in favor of the widow, 
who ruled there until her death. She was absolutely opposed to having 
strict religious forms there, " as she feared the dowry might then be 
turned from the use of the poor and sick and employed in a way opposed 
to the wishes of the founders." So says an old history, in whose pages 
we gather an intimation that the strictly "religious" life was really 
easier than nursing when the latter was thoroughly well attended to.* 

Eeference: THotel-Dieu de Beaune, 14-15-1880, par M. l'Abbe E. 
Bavard, Beaune, 1881. 



The August number of La Garde-Malade Hospitaliere has a most 
interesting account of the installation and service of the first visiting 
nurse in France under the new system of nursing. The money by which 
this urgently needed work is made possible was given by parents in 
memory of their only son, to Dr. Hamilton " to relieve suffering/' and 
she most wisely placed a visiting nurse in the city of Bordeaux. Mile. 

* The Hotel de la Poste is a delightful place to stay in Beaune. The 
photographer, one of Messrs. Ronco Brothers, will be found most courteous. 
He had persuaded the Sisters, as they may not be photographed themselves, 
to dress children in their robes so that visitors might complete their collection 
of views of the hospital. 
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Amory, one of the graduates of the Protestant Hospital, was given the 
position. She works in cooperation with the out-patient department 
of the hospital and has her meals with the hospital nurses. She wears 
a very trim and pretty out-door uniform, and her diary, extracts from 
which are given in the Journal, shows work exactly like that of our 
nurses, also conditions very similar to what they find — poverty, overwork, 
underpay, sweated industry, and all the sad accompaniments of life 
among the poor. 



When American nurses have sought registration from Legislatures 
they have occasionally been encouraged by hearing that " there were no 
politics in their bills/' The English nurses do not seem to be so for- 
tunate, for political parties seem to have many a whack at their bills. 
The last one was an attempt to exclude the Irish nurses from the benefits 
and protection of a registration act. This, of course, would have classed 
all Irish nurses as untrained and would have placed them at an absolute 
disadvantage as compared with Scotch, Welsh, and English nurses. One 
is at a loss to know what political club was back of this. The nurses 
and their friends, however, protested so vigorously that the proposal has 
been dropped. 



Nurses often inquire about the opportunities for private work in 
Paris, and a very sound and good little article in the last number of the 
Canadian Nurse shows why it is not always certain that nurses can find 
work in Paris, while yet many of them do, and why it is one of the most 
charming cities of the world to tarry in for a time. 



*& 



As for moral considerations involved in the present-day call to public 
health, we need only to think of the peevishness or the querulousness of 
invalidism, which often rise, or fall, into selfishness so gross as to be 
pathological; the dyspepsia, with its moral as well as physical torments 
to patients and their friends; or those degenerate and perverted human 
specimens which disease sometimes produces, to show that here also we 
can no longer attribute to devils what often proceeds from disease, and 
that the call to health and prevention for morals' sake is loud and 
urgent. — William T. Sedgwick in Yale Medical Journal. 



